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Editorial 


SPRING is now well with us, and it is not easy to prophesy what effect the great war 
will have on our profession, indeed it is impossible to forecast anything whatever about it. 
So far as libraries are concerned, there are abundant evidences’ that some librarians 
have been able to seize the opportunities the time affords them. An interesting example of 
this is a duplicated list issued by the Bristol Public Libraries offering to readers the titles of 
the books which in his capital little volume Books and You Somerset Maugham has recom- 
mended. It is a pity that the book referred to, which is a small volume of about 80 well- 
spaced pages, costs 3s. 6d. Had it been published at 1s. we should recommend that every 
library should purchase one copy for every five hundred of its readers; and although this 
would be a large number it would be a thoroughly justifiable purchase, because Maugham, 
following of course personal standards as every writer must, has selected books which in his 
own opinion—and his is an opinion of no mean value—are of first hand excellence. In bringing 
the titles before the public in the way Bristol Libraries has done, Mr. Ross has donea service which 
most librarians are trying to do in some way or other, but is particularly effective in this 
particular case. Other libraries are putting out lists of war books, of gardening books, of 
cookery books and, indeed, on all sorts of practical subjeéts dealing with the war effort. 
* + * * * * 

An interesting matter which arises in connexion with this is the old question, now a 
little more evidenced, of how many copies of a w6rk should be made available to the public. 
We have long since abandoned the idea that if we supplied one copy of a book in some demand 
we were meeting that demand. Nothing, of course, could be further from the truth, and as a 
well-known little text-book says, “ to provide one copy of a book in a public library is merely 
to make the library an irritation to its readers.’’ This is emphasized greatly in such times as 
these. There are quite a number of books, such as Douglas Reed’s vs Abounding— 
although that is now slightly of yesterday—which everybody at a particular time wants to 
have in hand. How many copies should we buy ? The suggestion we have made in connexion 
with Somerset Maugham’s Books and You might be He with modifications to almost 
every book of reasonable price which has this wide appeal. There are many books of current 
interest which, owing to financial stringency, we may have to do without. These are not 
necessarily the lightest books, although in the eyes of the governing bodies the lighter work 
is the one that can the most easily be thrown over the fence. The lighter work, however, is, 
to be reprehensibly punning, the work that does lighten the black-out both of the mind and 
of the night now. Every librarian, however, has to admit that the amount of book-making 
in England becomes daily a greater problem. So many books are simply a repetition, with 
a minor amount of new matter, of books which quite adequately fill the needs of those who 
seek for knowledge. The writing of books has descended in many cases from the professional 
to the trade level. In war-time our efforts should be as intensely seleétive as possible so 
that nothing of worth escapes, but we should be sure that there is some permanence in what we 
buy. It is scarcely paradoxical to say that this may leave us more funds to — on 
extra copies of works that are needed. These will mainly be of very temporary charaéter, 
such as the small books on the varied aspects of the war that appear in cheap form. These 
are only problems from the point of view of numbers. The Penguin Specials, for example, 
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cannot be ignored by libraries, although we should like them in slightly stronger form, and 
it is possible to buy these by the dozen. If we do this, we shall fulfil part of the Ministry 
of Information’s request to make libraries places where war information can be obtained. 
The idea can be extended in a hundred different ways, and we think it should be. 

* * * * * a 

If the Camps and Services Libraries movement seems to be a somewhat sluggish one, 
that may be because we cannot see what is happening. Books, we are told, are coming in to 
Finsbury Barracks, the headquarters depot, in fair numbers, and already a few libraries have 
been set up. ‘‘ Consumable books,” of which the Penguins are the type, have been sent 
abroad by the hundred thousand. The money question is difficult, because, in common with 
every war-appeal whatsoever it is overshadowed by that admirable institution the Red Cross, 
which appears to be amassing funds and defleéts every collection everywhere to itself. Perhaps, 
a little later, our effort may share in public financial benevolence ! 

* * * * * * 

We recently heard a schoolmaster declare that to him and his school the worst result 
of the evacuation was the loss of the “ school spirit.” He was accused of being bombastic 
and narrow; but when he explained, it became clear that his views were quite evenly 
balanced. If a school has achieved the near-ideal when the scholars work because they find 
it interesting, and not because of discipline, then it is surely a grievous social misfortune that 
events have destroyed that atmosphere for the children who will follow. 

Mr. Munford, in his recent excellent paper on Staff Training at Chaucer House, spoke of a 
similar spirit among library workers. Having regard for our meagre rewards, there can be 
few other professions which can show the same enthusiasm throughout their members. 
This chara¢teristic of librarianship is threatened now as it was in the last war. Then it survived 
triumphantly, as we who have profited by the progress of the twenties and thirties know 
full well. But is there to-day a false feeling of security because of this ? The loss of members 
to all forms of National Service has been a serious blow, and even greater threats exist in the 
demands upon our time and our interests arising from war-time conditions. To keep the 
torch burning from 1914-18 was a bitter struggle, only won by the fiery enthusiasm of a fairly 
small band of librarians who retained their faith in their work. Without such faith and 
enthusiasm the tradition can easily be broken and much of our progress undone. 

While our meetings continue we are still showing a brave front. Attendances are likely 
to suffer, as recent meetings have shown, but that is not the truest indication of our spirit. 
If only twenty people listen to a paper and discuss it briskly and intelligently, then, not only 
has the meeting served its purpose, but it has strengthened the profession. The thing we 
must fear and fight against is apathy, which is deadly because it is infectious. 

* * * * * * 

Although in the preface Wilfred J. Plumbe declares, *‘ To-day, England has far more 
poets than her publishers know what to do with,” his Kingdom of Earth, which Williams and 
Norgate recently published, has received the attention of at least one firm; and deservedly, 
for it is a work in which real feeling for Nature blends with accurate observation to produce 
the subje& matter for a singularly attractive kind of poem. Mr. Plumbe is of his day, he has 
been influenced by Humbert Wolfe, T. S. Eliot and to a minor extent by Auden and his 
fellow experimentalists, but fundamentally he follows the great tradition of English verse. 
His lyric flights are brief and it remains to be seen whether he can sustain the course of a 
poem of real proportions. Perhaps in these days the long, or longish, poem is an anachronism 
for which men have no time. We have enjoyed his work, and commend it to those amongst 
us who care to know that amongst librarians one more poet has been found. For Mr. Plumbe 
is a branch librarian in Durham County and has the advantage of being only twenty-five. 

* * * * * * 

The approaching retirement of Dr. Arundell Esdaile from the Secretaryship of the British 
Museum lends interest to the newly published collection of his Essays, Addresses, and Verse 
entitled Awtolycus Pack. The volume contains papers written during the thirty-six years 
spent in the service of the Trustees of the British Museum, and the two years of his Presidency 
of the Library Association. 
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Centralised Cataloguing 
By B. (County Librarian of Herefordshire). 


Ir is refreshing, and tragic, to find names as distinguished as Jast and Sayers appearing above 
articles urging the need for and the wisdom of centralised or co-operative cataloguing. 
Refreshing that men with such long experience with librarians should still dare to hope ; 
tragic that we have all been illogical for so long. We can co-operate—the Regional Library 
Bureaux, the Readers’ Guides of the County Libraries Seétion, spring to mind as successful 
evidences of our ability—and the Library of Congress and our American colleagues have 
shown us that centralised cataloguing is not inherently impossible ; why then have we been 
at such pains to avoid attempting so obvious a reform ? 

Every library devotes a certain amount of time and Staff effort to a process known as 
cataloguing. A very weird process it is too, in some cases ; certainly there is little in common 
between cataloguing as practised at Manchester and at Slocombe-on-Mud. Each library, 
Struggling hopefully with typewriter or pen-and-ink, is turning out its own version of certain 
essential information about each book added to stock. There is something quaintly medieval 
about this situation. There was a time when books were produced on the same principle, 
but nous avons clangé tout cela. After all, librarians must know about Caxton—the examination 
syllabus sees to that. 

Why then must we go on, year after year, frittering away our time and our energies 
in an endless repetition of each other’s jobs ? The preparation of the catalogue entry for any 
book need only take place once ; it can be duplicated indefinitely through the medium of 
the printing press. And since we are attacking the folly, wastefulness and illogicality of the 
present order, why confine ourselves to the question of cataloguing ? Isn’t it rather insulting 
to our intelligence as a profession that the subject of each book published has to be decided 
separately in each one of over five hundred public and county libraries ? If the book be 
highly specialised and rather obscure the result may vary strikingly as from one library to 
another ; even when it is not particularly obscure quite surprising variations are possible. 
In the July, 1938, number of the Library Assiffant there appeared an article on ‘‘ Students’ 
Problems,” by Mr. D. H. Halliday,which dealt with the L.A. examinations of the preceding 
May, and in which the praétical classification paper was considered from the point of view of 
“an analysis of the placings given to the set titles in a number of our foremost libraries.” 
The libraries were Birmingham, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, and Sheffield ; there were 
twenty books considered, and only in one case did all five agree on the placing. As many as 
five different decisions were made about the same book, Knoop and Jones: The Mediaeval 
Mason ; how many-other placings, one wonders, were devised by other libraries less well 
equipped with expert classifying staffs. Perhaps all five placings were correct—indeed, it 
would be presumptuous to doubt it—but somehow it doesn’t seem very clever that five 
experts should independently devote their time, knowledge, and experience to the con- 
sideration of the same problem if they are all going to reach different conclusions. 

The whole question of co-operative, centralised cataloguing and classification has been 
exercising my mind considerably of late. Originally springing from an attempt to eliminate 
unnecessary and redundant Staff activities, so that greater attention could be devoted to 
essentials, my interest has been strengthened by a task on which | have been engaged during 
the past few months, the editing of the Statistical Report on County Libraries in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, 1938-39. To obtain the material for this report, all county librarians were 
asked to complete questionnaires covering, among other aspeéts of the organisation of their 
libraries, the allocation of staff to the various departments. In many of the smaller systems, 
as might be expected, departmentalisation is the exception rather than the rule, so that the 
information derived from this seétion of the questionnaire relates generally to the larger and 
more developed systems. Even so, it is quite sufficient to rub in the need for a little thought 
on the possibilities of co-operation. 

The staff devoting their time to accessioning, cataloguing, and classification in twenty- 
one county library systems varies between one-tenth and one-third of the total at Head- 
quarters. The latter ratio applies (approximately, of course) in nine cases ; in five others one- 
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quarter of the staff is so employed ; in four one-fifth ; and in two one-sixth. As an average, 
almost exactly a quarter of the staffs of these libraries is engaged in the same work—and 
probably all getting different results! But whether the results of their labours are different 
or the same, there can be little doubt that in nearly every case the same classification number, 
the same catalogue entry, would serve equally well. Then what a futile, what a criminal, 
what an almost incredible waste of time that a — of the staffs of the more highly developed 
county libraries of the country should be duplicating each other’s efforts. 

I do not desire to repeat arguments put forward by Messrs. Jast and Sayers, but I do 
want to lend my wholehearted support to any effort which may lead to centralised cataloguing 
—and possibly classification. I resent the time devoted by my staff to work which could be 
better done by a group of experts in one central institution, and which in some cases hampers, 
and in others prevents, the carrying on of other activities of vital import to my borrowers. 
Possibly I am unusual in this respeét, but I should doubt it; there are, I know, librarians 
who look on classification as a science and cataloguing an art, which between them are all- 
satisfying, but there must surely be many others who regard them as unfortunate hindrances 
to more creative work. 

There are, of course, difficulties in the way of any scheme of centralised cataloguing ; 
there are difficulties to be overcome in achieving any worth while objective, but this surely, 
is the only reason why they should be recognised. I know of none which are insuperable 
if the necessary goodwill, energy, and determination are present. That a scheme of centralised 
cataloguing is perfectly feasible we know—the Library of Congress has demonstrated that. 
That librarians are capable of an unusual measure of co-operation we have been reminded 
by Mr. Sayers. Can we then not make an effort to remove the present reproach to our 
intelligence of this so unnecessary dissipation of our energies ? 

May I—if only in the hope of provoking disagreement—make one or two practical 
suggestions as to methods which might be adopted ? 

The National Central Library is the obvious home for the central staff. Were it to set 
up an organisation for the production of printed catalogue cards (preferably complete with 
classification number) to be sold to libraries, either at so much each or paid for by yearly 
subscription, it could help to assure that steady augmentation of its present income of which 
it is so much in need. Few libraries, one imagines, would grudge payment at a rate equivalent 
even to twice the cost of production, since with widespread support the latter would be 
negligible. Mr. Sayers suggests that it might perhaps be something like 6s. 6d. per £100 
spent on libraries. Since municipal libraries spend approximately 18 per cent. of their income 
on books, we find ourselves with a cost of roughly one penny per book ; county libraries, 
on the same basis, would get out of it at about a halfpenny a book, since they spend twice 
as large a proportion of their incomes on book purchase. Even, therefore, taking Mr. Sayers’ 
generous estimate of cost, one penny per card would return a profit, three-halfpence would 
produce an income over and above the cost of production of at least £5,000, and twopence 
of over £10,000. What librarian would grudge an extra penny or two on the cost of each 
book if he was thereby releasing an appreciable proportion of his staff for other work, securing 
irreproachable cataloguing and classification, and at the same time helping to place the 
National Central Library on a secure financial basis ? 

My remark about the addition of a penny or two to the cost of each book suggests 
that I envisage a system by which cards are only acquired for the books bought, and this 
method would call for the co-operation of either the publishers or the booksellers, so that the 
card (or a number of cards) should be supplied with the book. As at present librarians instruct 
their booksellers whether and how to service all books supplied, so they would add an 
instruction for so many catalogue cards to be included. These could either come with the 
books from the publishers, or be obtained by the bookseller from the Central Cataloguing 
Bureau. But other methods are possible ; all cards issued by the N.C.L. might be sent to 
each subscriber weekly, although this introduces postage costs, considerable in the aggregate, 
which the previous method avoids. In any case, of course, the co-operation of the publishers 
would be required in order that cards might be available by the date of publication, and it 
might even be possible to come to an arrangement with them by which each publisher would 
undertake the printing of the cards for the works he published, their form being approved 
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or prepared by the Central Cataloguing Bureau. And, personally, I see little reason why the 
backs of the cards could not be used for advertising matter, to recoup the publishers for the 
slight extra cost of each book which would be entailed. Some publishers might then send 
cards for their publications to all libraries, in lieu of the broadsheets and other odd bits of 
publicity material which they at present shower on us. 

So much for details of possible schemes. What of the advantages? Above all, time 
would be saved. Time now spent in classifying, in cataloguing, in the monotonous duplication 
of cards for each of the various records which a library has to maintain. And this saving 
would not be at the expense of efficiency. Classification would be consistent ; catalogue 
cards fuller and based on bibliographical resources more extensive than the majority of 
libraries now possess ; records of stock would be neater and more accurate; full entries 
would be available as often as required without additional labour. 

But what of the disadvantages ? Some may objeé& to any policy of centralisation on the 
grounds that the efficient running of any library depends upon the application of local know- 
ledge. Certainly, many aspeéts of library work do demand local knowledge, but it is difficult 
to see how it could be of any assistance in classifying or cataloguing the vast majority of the 
books added to stock by a general library. It is doubtful, even, whether Birmingham, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, or Sheffield, would be one whit the worse off if they all had to be 
content with the same placing for The Mediaeval Mason. The accessioning of local books is 
another matter; this certainly should be carried out locally, and intelligent co-operation 
would make it possible for library staffs to spend more time on this important task than they 
do at present. 

Another possible objection is that many library committees might be reluétant to spend 
money on a co-operative enterprise. Well, there are a few who won’t join in their local 
Regional Bureaux schemes, but they are a few; the expense would be so small and the 
advantages so obvious that it should not be beyond our abilities to overcome any obstacles 
of this sort. 

Lastly, there is an obje€tion which many will think the most serious of all. If you take 
away an appreciable proportion of the work of a quarter of the members of your Staff, what 
are the assistants released going to do? Will they be thrown out of work? There is no 
reason why they should, and every reason why they shouldn’t ; one of the greatest advantages 
of any co-operative scheme would lie in the time made available for the many necessary 
tasks at present impossible—library magazines, book-lists for local needs and ocasions, 
displays, individual help to readers, improvement of stock, and so on. Is there any pane | 
which could not find in these and similar tasks ample scope for the individual initiative whic 
would be set free ? Are there not everywhere tasks crying out urgently to be done, but to a 
large extent negleéted now through that ever-present obstacle, lack of time. 

Libraries as a whole have still seriously inadequate resources, particularly in war-time. 
Let us then use those resources as efficiently as possible ; the introduétion of centralised 
cataloguing would be a great step in that direction. “ Pool” petrol may be inferior to the 
earlier individual brands, but “ pool ” cataloguing could be almost infinitely superior. 


The Time Has Come 
By JoHN WARNER (Librarian, Newport Public Libraries). 

In 1902 the Report of the Librarian of Congress included a valuable “ Bibliography of 
Co-operative Cataloguing and the Printing of Catalogue Cards,” by Torstein Jahr and 
Adam J. Strohm. The er comprised 366 entries for works dealing with co- 
operative cataloguing, universal bibliography, stereotyping catalogues, photo-bibliography, 
etc. Co-operative —— then is certainly nothing new. At this date no one will question 
the services that Mr. Jast has rendered to librarianship or the value of the numerous, 


apparently fantastic, ideas which he has brought forward and which have been adopted 
subsequently as part of the routine of library economy. His article on the subject of co- 
pen cataloguing in The Library, as long ago as 1904, must have been regarded as 

together too utopian to be considered as offering even a remote possibility, but nevertheless 
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was an example of sound common sense. How it is that all these years have been allowed 
to pass without some form of co-operative cataloguing being adopted for this country can 
only be explained by the faét that librarians are still perversely conservative and still retain 
some of that spirit which maintained the fight for “‘ The Indicator” long after its practical 
value had departed. The amount of time and money that is expended by individual libraries, 
each cataloguing the same books, is incredible in these days. 

Mr. Sayers’ suggestion that one of the main objections to the proposal is in the idea that 
some library staffs might lose their training in cataloguing and the cataloguer his occupation, 
does not seem to me to meet the case. Without for one moment suggesting that | have any 
special ability as a cataloguer, | may say that I had the privilege of being trained first under 
Mr. Jast and then under Mr. Sayers and under these two librarians | learned a real pride in the 
task and the joy of doing a job that was concerned with the more intimate handling of books. 
Librarianship to me is as much a happiness as a means of earning a living and cataloguing is 
one of its most pleasant features. Every book and pamphlet that goes into my library passes 
through my hands and as a majority of public library systems in the country are probably 
comparable in size with that of Newport, numberless librarians and assistants would miss not 
only a part of a valuable form of training, but a particularly pleasant and exceedingly valuable 
part of the daily round. | do not agree that such an attitude is for one moment absurd, but 
[ do admit that the attitude is no longer tenable. Libraries must be run on business lines, and 
much as we should regret the passing of this part of the old order, it does not mean that 
libraries are going to be run on the purely mechanical lines of branch departmental stores. 
Co-operative cataloguing can be undertaken only for new books and there would still be 
ample opportunities in every library for individual cataloguing. 

To come down to practical politics, what form are we to adopt—printed cards or the 
printed list from which entries can be cut and mounted on cards? I am inclined to the opinion 
that for a Start printed lists would be better and more economical. Presumably we should 
use the Joint Code of the L.A. and A.L.A. The uniform use of this Code throughout our 
libraries would have a very great advantage as opposed to the numberless variations which 
are at present in use. We come to the real difficulty when we begin to think about the 
preliminary organisation. Who will undertake the responsibility ?. The Library Association ? 
The National Central Library ? The British Museum? Perhaps one of the larger municipal 
library systems which is already publishing a bulletin containing lists of additions ? 
Presumably the entries would not be annotated—at any rate at the outset. Will the entries 
be in the plain form adopted by the British Museum or will bibliographical details of illustra- 
tions, maps, etc., be included ? 

It would be idle to attempt to give any estimate of cost of my own, without a preliminary 
enquiry. Ata rough glance | am quite prepared to accept the figures suggested by Mr. Sayers. 
| am inclined to think that the sum of 6s. 6d. per {100 of the amount spent on libraries is by 
no means excessively optimistic. Surely we shall have support, in addition, from libraries 
other than County and Urban Public Libraries. Of one thing I am quite certain. If Newport 
can get its cataloguing of new books performed adequately for the sum of {20 per annum, 
we shall welcome the centralised cataloguing bureau with open arms. There can be no 
question that the typewriting of catalogue cards is, generally speaking, a thoroughly costly 
and wasteful procedure. The typewriter does not take in a kindly fashion to the catalogue 
card and the wear and tear on the instrument alone is an expensive business. The typewriting 
of several copies of one entry, especially where cards are needed for branch libraries, is a 
soul-destroying job for many assistants who would gladly relinquish it to a centralised bureau. 
| have yet to find any one of my duties which is more monotonous than the checking of a 
number of typewritten catalogue cards. 

While | never have doubted the financial success of a central cataloguing bureau, it is 
almost unnecessary to point out that it would probably be some time before we could persuade 
some authorities to subscribe their proper quota. The way in which a few library systems 
deliberately sponge on the benefits of the National Central Library and the Regional Library 
Bureau affords many singular instances of the difficulty of persuading them to part with a 
small subscription. Mr. Sayers says it would not be fair to consider the figures he quotes 
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“in comparison with what is now spent upon the individual cataloguing departments in 
libraries, because even if we do centralised cataloguing some sort of department with highly- 
skilled assistants would still be a necessary part of any public library of importance.” I am 
not sure that Mr. Sayers is fair to his own case here. Quite apart from the relatively trivial 
costs for the work that would be performed, if we add to this the cost of maintaining a reduced 
cataloguing staff, the total cost should be very much less than that now spent upon individual 
cataloguing. 


I am in hopes, too, that the printed entry which could be produced by a centralised bureau 
would, perhaps, be comparable with the type used for the British Museum catalogue. In the 
printed lists of additions, included as part of numerous library bulletins to-day, the type used 
is often much too small and difficult to read. On a co-operative basis we should be able to 
use a type which is at once clear and dignified. Needless to say, the success or failure of a 
centralised bureau would depend entirely upon the support it received. When a job demands 
considerable type-setting, especially when the setting is as mixed and intricate as in library 
catalogue work, any increase in the number of copies subscribed would indicate a considerable 
reduétion in the price as a whole. 


| am afraid | have digressed considerably from my Starting point, which was merely 

to express my appreciation of the articles by Mr. Jast and Mr. Sayers which appeared in the 

March issue of The Library World. Further, | wish to express the hope that the time has come 

when the Library Association, with the support of Librarians of the larger Library systems, 

will give a lead in this vitally important matter. Let us forget the idea that we are about to 

cease to practise the art of cataloguing—in spite of anything | may have said which seems to 
imply this. Such an idea is a false conception of co-operative cataloguing. 


We have travelled far since 1904. The scope of our duties has widened enormously and 
what is more is going to be even more extended. The War and the years following the War 
are going to bring new ideas into librarianship and it is up to us to adopt the methods of the 
business world so far as we can do so without forgetting that we are primarily librarians. 
There is no need to worry about the bogy of mechanisation—books are too individual in 
themselves ever to allow librarians to indulge in that dubious luxury to any extent. 


Libraries of Poland: Past and Present 


By Rena S. Cowper (Commercial Department, Edinburgh Central Library). 


Amonc the different forms of Nazi destruétion reported from Poland the burning of books 
and manuscripts must call forth the librarian’s strongest anathema. The scholarly and cultured 
life of her people throughout many generations gave to modern Poland no mean legacy of 
libraries and in the short period from 1918 to the outbreak of the present war a progressive 
olicy of library provision was pursued. Now there is let slip the dog of annihilation: no 
emf does the bugle note of a free nation sound from the tower of St. Mary’s church in 
Cracow, that ancient seat of learning, where fittingly begins the story of Polish libraries. 


The university of Cracow, third oldest in the world, was founded in 1364 and re-organised 
in 1400 by Stanislas Jagiello. During the 15th and 16th centuries its reputation was wide- 
spread. Copernicus studied there and about 1525 it numbered an Englishman, Coxe of 
Salisbury, among its Latin lecturers. 


The library of Cracow university, which dates from the period of re-organisation, 
possesses much valuable material—MSS., incunabula and a comprehensive collection of 
modern Polish printed books. It also has the first globe of the world indicating America. 
In the later half of last century K. Estreicher, the librarian then in office, started the compilation 
of a Polish Bibliography. The Jagellonica ranked as the Polish national library till the founding 
of a national library at Warsaw in 1928. 
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Many private libraries were formed during the 16th to 18th centuries. Famous among 
these was the Zaluski collection which was donated to the nation and housed in Warsaw. 
It was a public library with the right to one copy of every book printed in Poland. At the 
time of the partitionment Russia confiscated it to form the St. Petersburg Public Library 
and only as recently as 1921 was a partial restoration of the colle€tion made to Poland. 


Learned societies were the founders of several libraries in the 19th century. With the 
present century came the Great War and the downfall of Poland’s three partitioners. On 
the map of Europe appeared a new and independent Poland. 


Post-war library organisation went ahead rapidly. Under the auspices of the Ministry 
of Education a survey was made which revealed the existence of 22,531 public libraries. At 
this time it was resolved to form a national library at Warsaw with the objeé of collecting all 
books printed in or relating to Poland and any foreign works necessary for the advance of 
science. The nucleus stock was formed with the part of the Zaluski library returned from 
Russia and the colleétion established in Rapperswyl near Zurich by Polish emigrants after 
the national rising of 1831. A free copy of*everything published in the country is received 
by the national library. Two of its bibliographical publications are of note,—(a) a list of 
books published in Poland which forms a national bibliography and (b) a list of books printed 
abroad in Polish or treating of Poland. 


Another important step was the setting up of a Bibliographical Institute in 1927. Here 
account is kept of all Polish periodicals and non-periodical publications and all foreign works 
in Polish and about Poland. 


Public libraries are chiefly run by social organisations ; statistics credit them with 88 per 
cent. of the present colleétions while the figures for those owned by the state and local govern- 
ment are 3.4 and 2.7 per cent. respectively. The following are some of the more important 
bodies responsible for the establishment of libraries—The Association of Popular Reading 
Rooms, the Association of Workers Universities and the Professional Union of Railway 
Workers. These libraries are scientific as well as popular in character. 


Other features of the post-war library movement include the establishment of school 
libraries in every high school and most elementary schools. State supported libraries for 
soldiers are another venture. New buildings have been few for financial reasons but the 
modern building of the Jagellonica is a fine example of present-day Polish architecture. 
Professional training is organised by the Ministry of Education, the Polish Library Association 
and in a three year school attached to the Free University of Poland. Inter-lending of books is 
a recognised practice of the learned libraries. The Jagellonica and Warsaw University library 
are two main reservoirs other libraries in Poland can draw upon. Foreign requests are 
attended to by the Polish Library Association. 


Over and above those libraries generally termed public libraries there are private 
colleétions which, whether still in the hands of the family that founded them or under the care 
of trustees, are accessible to the people. In Warsaw there is the Krasinski library, in Cracow 
that of Count Czartoryski and in Kornik the Dzialynski colleétion of early Polish printed 
books. 


After 1918 there fell to Poland some of the libraries estab‘ished by her former rulers, 
Germany and Russia. In the short space of twenty years the whirligig of time has set these 
two powers once more on Polish soil. If, however, despite foreign domination there remains 
that cultural spirit of Poland which in the past has been symibolised in her libraries then the 
historian of the future commenting on the present burning of the printed word may well 
write ‘ Nec tamen consumebatur.” 
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SPECIAL LIBRARY METHODS 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SPECIAL LIBRARIANSHIP 


By JOHN L. THORNTON, A.L.A. 
(Librarian, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
Medical College. Author of Cataloguing 

in Special Libraries). 
Demy 8vo. Cloth, illus., pp. xii. ; 164. 10s. 6d. net. 


Scope of the Work 


This work covers the entire field of special librarianship, dealing with all other than 
public and county libraries, and surveys a field that has previously been neglected to 
a great extent. All aspects of organization and routine are dealt with, and an attempt is 
made to cover the ground required for the Library Association and School of 
Librarianship Examinations. 


Written in a concise form, this book is entitled “ An Introduction,” as it is appreciated 
that there are monographs devoted to the subject of each of the chapters, but it is 
claimed that in conjunction with the bibliographies at the ends of the chapters, this 
work deals effectively with the numerous problems to be encountered in university and 
special libraries. 


The following indicates some of the problems considered in the chapters devoted to 

the different types of special library :— 

Special features and problems; buildings; types of reader; book selection ; 
sriodicals ; cataloguing and catalogues; classification; registration of borrowers ; 

ommaien and reference routine; fines; stocktaking; loss of books; binding ; 

library committees; finance; special collections and donations; library staffs ; 

graduates ; hours, conditions and salaries. 


Contents 


Preface 

Chapter I. Special Libraries. 

Chapter II. University and University College Libraries. 

Chapter Ill. Medical and Scientific Libraries. 

Chapter IV. Libraries attached to Learned Societies and Institutions. 
Chapter V. Business, Commercial and Technical Libraries. 
Chapter VI. School Libraries. 

Chapter VII. Co-operation in Special Libraries. 

Chapter VIII. The Future of Special Libraries. 

Index 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


Dear HyperBo.e, 

Two months ago the Editor asked me to write to you, and | promised, gladly. Then, 

amidst the hurly-burly of the modern librarian’s life, to-day, in faét, a 

TELEGRAM ARRIVED 

bidding me delay no longer, lest The Library World should be late in arriving to delight the 
discerning. You will forgive me, Hyperbole, | know ; whether the Editor will ever invite 
me again remains to be seen. Of course your name is not really Hyperbole, and neither is 
my name Hydra, but the impenetrable cloak of anonymity which is cast over this corres- 
pondence is complete—budget secrets are not better guarded than the true names and Styles 
of us modern Pepys’s. It was but the other week that I heard a neighbouring librarian quote 
one of my more purple passages as original, and only the soft rain which beat upon the pave- 
ments saw my little smile ! 

April is with us at last, and we all know the worst or best of the estimates for financial 
years commencing on the first day of this lovely month. How fares it with you, Hyperbole ? 
With me, to paraphrase a naughty little jingle that | heard in a milk-bar one night : 

“ Because OF HirLer THE Book Funp’s Lirrier 

and due to Hess the printing less.” Not much “ littler””—a mere £35 which our worthy 
Chairman of Finance, engrossed with the task of refraining from curtailing the work of 
what the dear chap is pleased to term “ the vital health services”, clipped off, absent-minded 
like, to make it come out in round hundreds, and | myself lopped money from the printing 
estimate to avoid it coming off worse things. This year I shall not be issuing many of those 
little trifles which the sprightly reviewers of The Library Assiffant always fail to notice, but 
which our readers often stow into their pockets unbidden, for it is a golden rule in our 
libraries (1 detest the term ‘‘ my ” libraries) that leaflets, etc., are not to be thrust at any reader. 
\nd this year, as a gesture to economy, we shall be making our borrowers’ tickets last for three 
years instead of two, which will no doubt please the hundreds who do not readily fill up a 
further application. | do not doubt but that I shall come across further economies, little 
extravagancies which we keep up because it is “‘ the thing” to maintain them. 

The real reason for my tardiness in authorship, my esteemed colleague, is an unusual one. 
I was busy, very, very busy, getting back the chairs and tables and what not that last September 
we 

TEMPORARILY Lent to A.R.P. 

when they were establishing those wonderful first-aid posts, where, entre nous, Sturdy first-aid 
men Still throw pretty darts, and ambulance depots, where be-trousered damsels still brew 
noxious dishes, six months later. Caught up in war-fever I lent what I now cannot get 
hack! At least, cannot get back either complete or whole. For the chairs have lost legs, and 
arms and paint, and the tables have mostly disappeared. Some of them I found bearing clothes 
which the X-Y-Z Services have collected for evacuees, some had gone back to church halls 
in error, some had served as painters’ palettes, and some would appear to have been utilised 
as platforms for acrobatics. A screen is now adorned by some sketches of ladies and Goering’s 
waist and medals ; a brand-new cupboard has shuffled off this mortal coil, possibly chopped 
up for firewood in the great frost; and the rest is silence. For such courteous treatment | 
am cordially obliged, and | hereby and hereon swear that never again will | lend anything 
in the way of furniture, never mind to what good cause. 

In my searchings, which occupied some time, and engaged the services of a taxi-cab, 
| visited those rooms in our various premises which have been lent for the purposes of civil 
defence. Lest lovely ambulance drivers should slip and fracture their exquisite legs (alas that 
the said exquisite limbs should be encased in blue trousers !) they had carefully refrained from 
polishing our linoleum, and it hung about in tattered patches. And worse things, which | 
may not record, lest the news arrive in the willing ears of those with whom we are at war, 
had also happened. It seems to me, Hyperbole, that | shall require some drastic repairs and 
renovations when the war is over and peace has come nigh. And, joy of joy, a neighbouring 
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householder had requested permission, and received it, to till the expanse of lawn upon which 
last summer we held outdoor story hours, to the pleasure of many little mites. Maybe Lord 
Haw-Haw will read these pages or be made aware of them. | hope he does or is, for he will 
then realise how potent is our war effort, in this part of England’s green and pleasant land. 

Meantime, you will be glad to know that our issues are extremely satisfactory, and 
that our Stream of additions has not abated (Lord Haw-Haw kindly note !). After more than 
six months of war we have settled down to show that our libraries have proved themselves 
invaluable to our public. Readers trooped up in the black-out, with unabated fervour, and 
my annual report, when issued, will demonstrate that little if any difference has been recorded 
in the number of books issued, compared with the 

Piptnc Days oF PEACE. 

How long our stream of additions will continue unabated I do not know, for I greatly 
fear a subStantial increase in the price of books, and I am, as often as may be, storing away 
a crate or two of new novels, and what not, against the day of privation. I did hear, on 
Monday, from a traveller, that one of the leading lights of our profession is stocking up for 
three years ahead, having influenced his Committee to give him a special grant. I do not 
always agree with this shining light, neither his writings nor his platform manner, but I 
agree with his squirrel-like hoard, on the principal that ‘“‘ great minds think alike.”” A thousand 
cheap editions will come like manna, one day, | firmly believe and affirm. 

I was extremely sorry to be informed of the sad fate of many library lecture programmes 
during the past winter, and | hope that come what may, next winter we shall try, and try very 
hard, to hold lectures, if we have sponsored them in the past. The real reason, in many cases, 
has been the use of lecture halls for other purposes, such as Food Control offices, but here 
and there I have been told that lectures were abandoned because the 

EMERGENCY CoMMITTEE FROWNED Upon AsSEMBLIES. 
I did go to the trouble of visiting one town where the said Emergency Committee had 
frowned successfully, and discovered the inhabitants trooping out of the cinemas in their 
thousands. May-hap the scowling committee bitterly regretted their inability to close 
cinemas, too ! 

Anything seems to serve as an excuse to curtail library aétivities. 

For years | have subscribed to a cuttings agency for press references about libraries, and 
I still think the modest outlay worth it. I see that a certain town has been busy debating, 
and finally agreeing to discharge its Conscientious Objector officials. One of them was an 
assistant in the libraries, but on the grounds that he had been posted to the R.A.M.C. the 
Council agreed that he was outside the scope of their treatment. | should be very interested 
to hear what happened where a conscientious objector continued to serve in a library. For 
in certain patriotic quarters ratepayers have refused to pay rates, and brush makers refused 
to make brushes, to and in company with a C.O. However, and again Lord Haw-Haw is 
perfedtly at liberty to copy and fulminate if it pleases him, it would seem that we of the library 
profession as a whole, gladly enlist, or “ register’ when our inclinations direét us or owr age 
warrants. I wonder if it is because some of us get just a little weary of our libraries, or because 
our proximity to books gives us that fire and dash out of which heroes are made. All my 
Staff, so far, have gone cheerfully, not to say willingly, and sometimes I yearn to go with 
them, although I am well and truly in the present schedule of reserved occupations. It would 
seem, Hyperbole, as if, when I do go along to fight the battle against darkness and evil, I 
shall have the pleasure of shining the buttons of one of my erstwhile juniors. 

The bland voice of a B.B.C. announcer, reading the news bulletin, reminds me that it is 
six o’clock, and if | am to redeem the promise I telegraphed to our esteemed Editor, this copy 
must be read, and in double-quick time posted. I am sure you will realise that I have typed 
in haste, albeit with earnestness. | await your comments with some apprehension. 

Vale ! 
Hypra. 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of  LevTERS ON Our AFFAIRS.” 
—Editor, THe Wor.p. 
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Personal News 


Miss Monica Mary Butler to be Junior 
Assistant, Astley Cheetham Public Libraries 
and Art Gallery, Stalybridge, Cheshire. 

Miss L. M. Hardie, Children’s Librarian in 
the Southampton Public Libraries has been 
appointed Children’s Librarian at Hammer- 
smith. 

Mr. C. J. Purnell has been appointed secretary 
and librarian of the London Library, in succes- 
sion to the late Sir Charles Hagberg Wright. 

Mr. William H. Shawcross, librarian-in- 
charge at Eltham Library, has been appointed 
borough librarian of Woolwich, S.E., in suc- 
cession to Mr. P. C. Bursill, who has retired. 
Topicalities 

Edited by Frank Hickman, A.L.A. 

PENGE.—The new Librarian at Penge has 
already secured a ten per cent. increase in the 
Library’s book fund and a beneficial regrading 
for his staff. Considering the times, this is a 
most notable achievement. Progress in another 
direction is indicated by the faé that issues 
have reached a figure higher than any before 
recorded and it has been found necessary to 
keep the Library open until 4 p.m. on Wednes- 
days. 

SWINTON AND PENDLEBURY—Shaw 
Desmond, writing on “ The Novel of the 
Future” in The Bulletin (Vol. 12, No. 10), 
submits that “ We are about to enter a four 
dimensional world after the war... the war 
being but the birth-pangs of the new society 
... All the really important novels of the 
future will deal with that world. It will be one 
in which woman, for the first time, will find 
herself. 

WEST MIDLANDS. — The first pro- 
fessional meeting in the West Midlands in 
wartime was held at Acocks Green Branch 
Library on November 22nd, 1939. A joint 
meeting of the Birmingham and Distri@ 
Branch of the L.A. and the Midland Division 
of the A.A.L. heard “Some Observations of a 
Junior Assistant ” from Miss M. E. Harrison ; 
another paper by Mr. K. A. L. Roberts entitled 
“ Representing What ?: a Durational Study.” 
During the course of his paper, Mr. Roberts 
posed and answered a number of important 
questions, such as, ‘Is the popular library 
of to-day working for the betterment of man- 
kind?” “Is it sufficient to provide books 


representing all thought, or should librarians 
themselves actively advocate liberty ?” 

WORTHING. — Evacuation has been 
partly responsible for a greatly increased 
demand upon the services of the Worthing 
Libraries. The Central Junior Library and the 
Museum have become increasingly a children’s 
centre. During the first two months of the 
war alone, 1,564 children registered as 
borrowers and book issues more than doubled 
those for the same period last year. Children 
are brought in classes to the Museum for 
informal talks. Interest shown by the small 
Londoners in Sussex “ bygones,” Stone and 
Bronze Age exhibits, and other historical 
material has been remarkable. Nor does the 
interest show any signs of slackening. 


Library Reports 
By Hersert C. SAWTELLE, 
Bermondsey Public Libraries. 
Lrverpoot Public Libraries, Museums and 
Art Gallery —86th Annual Report for the 
year ending March 318t, 1939. Chie 
Librarian, |. F. Smith. Population (mid. 
1938), 827,000. Rate, 2.78d. Income from 
Rate, £68,636. Stock: Lending, 380,677 ; 
Reference, 277,378. Additions, 79,046. 
Withdrawals, 58,159. Issues: Lending, 
5,983,455 ; Reference, 1,142,150. Borrowers, 
155,676 ; extra tickets, 18,299. Branches, 23. 
(nother new high record was eStablished in book 
issue from the libraries, and for the third successive 
year the total circulation exceeded seven millions. 
Compared with the previous year the figures showed an 
increase of 25,894. Issues for home reading were in- 
creased for the fourteenth year in succession, and were 
70,750 above the year before. Of this total nearly half 
were non-fidtional works. A number of the libraries 
recorded greatly extended issues, while others did not 
have such a successful year. The total number of 
borrower’s tickets was increased by 4,405, of which 
964 were supplementary tickets. Over $1,000 volumes 
were inter-changed between the City libraries through 
the exchange system ; the books being transported - 
the libraries’ own motor van. Increased use was made 
of the colleétions of music at most of the libraries. 
Although there was a huge number of works con- 
sulted in the Reference Libraries and Reading Rooms, 
the aggregate fell below that of the previous year. 
Many hundreds of additions were made to the Local 
History Department, mainly photographs of parts of 
the City which are rapidly changing. Alterations were 
made to the Dingle Branch Library which have been 
greatly appreciated by its patrons, and the hours of 
opening have been extended to bring it into line with 
the other units in the library system. Pending the 
erection of a branch library in the Speke area, arrange- 
ments have been made for renting a house to serve as 
a small adult lending library. Visitors to the Museums 
totalled 529,860 during the year, while the Walker 
Art Gallery attraéted 157,103. 
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The following are among the many Annual 
Reports to hand, but lack of space prohibits my 
giving a full review of them. 
AcCRINGTON.—Borough Librarian, John W. 
Singleton, F.L.A. Population, 39,860. Rate, 
4.11d. Income from Rate, £3,793. Stock : 
Lending, 26,978; Reference, 5,759. Total 
issues, 333,068. Borrowers, 13,719. 
Circulation is an increase of 55,083 compared with 

a decrease of 31,504 the previous vear. 

BIRKENHEAD.—Chie/ Librarian and Curator, 
C. W. Musgrave, F.L.A. Population 
(estimated, 1936), 148,000. Income from 
Rate, £11,957. Stock: Lending, 75,674; 
Reference, 26,351 ; Junior, 8,411. Additions, 
16,469. Withdrawals, 13,463. Issues: Lend- 
ing, 319,820; Reference, 26,937; Junior, 
113,398; Branches, 309,070. Borrowers, 
26,384; extra tickets, 10,638. Branches, 3. 

Circulation is an increase of 59,958. 

BourNemMoutH. — Borough Librarian, VD. 
Sievewright Young, F.L.A. Population 
(estimated), 130,000. Income from Rate, 
£16,313. Stock: Lending, 22,184; Music, 
4,910; Reference, 14,212 ; Branches, 61,604. 
Issues: Lending, 1,357,616; Reference, 
86,201; Music, 5,847; Schools, 118,771. 
Borrowers, 39,331; extra tickets, 22,240. 
Branches, 6. 

Circulation was the highest on record and was 
144,c08 above the previous year. 

CHELMSFORD.— Borough Librarian, |. H. Davies, 
F.L.A. Population (estimated, 1938), 31,400. 
Rate, 3.93d. Income from Rate, £4,549. 
Stock: Lending, 24,600; Junior, 4,102 ; 
Reference, 5,112. Additions, 3,323. With- 
drawals, 1,158. Issues: Lending, 247,917; 
Junior, 36,583 ; Reference, 5,614. 
Borrowers, 11,125; extra tickets, 3,601. 

Circulation is an increase of 8,436. 

Dersy.— Director and Curator, F. Williamson, 
F.R.Hist.S. Population (estimated, 1939), 
139,000. Rate, 2.5d. Income from Rate, 
£6,653. Total stock, 81,658. Additions, 
8,702. Withdrawals, 6,133. Total issues, 
852,667. Borrowers, 29,160. Branches, 2. 

Circulation is an increase of 52,658. 

EASTBOURNE.— Borough Librarian and Curator, 
Wilfrid Hynes, F.L.A. Population (estimated, 
1938), 56,770. Rate, 1.6d. Income from 
Rate, £5,945. Stock: Lending, 45,070; 
Reference, 3,718. Additions, 5,014. With- 
drawals, 1,2c9. Issues: Lending, 381,482 ; 
Reference, 52,433. Borrowers, 15,770; 


extra tickets, 6,126. Branches, 3. 
Circulation was the largest ever recorded and an 
increase on previous year of 38,628. 


[ Booksellers to the World| 


QUICK, EFFICIENT POSTAL SERVICE 


New and secondhand books 
on every subject. Stock of 
nearly three million volumes 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Foyles for Books 


113-125 GCHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone : Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 


Book-Selection Guide 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF BOOKS 
OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIANS. 


PROFESSIONAL. 

ANNUAL ReEporr OF ‘THE LIBRARIAN OF 
ConoGress for the Fiscal Year Ended June 
30, 1939. Washington. Government 
Printing Office. 

The Report for the year aS signed by 
the newly appointed Librarian, Mr. Archibald MacLeish, 
but during the whole of the period under review, Mr. 
Herbert Putnam was Still in control of the Library. 
It is sufficient to say that the Report indicates the usual 
Steady advance in all departments. For the first time the 
appropriations were over three million dollars and in 
the year 1939-40 the amount will be praétically the 
same. 
BRANSCOMB ren Teaching with Books. 

A Study of College Libraries. Chicago. 


A.L.A. $2.50 

The author has produced a very careful analysis 
of the use of books in the colleges of America. 
conclusion he apparently comes to is that the library 
is gradually becoming more and more part of the process 
of teaching and that the librarians having evolved from 
the teacher-librarian class through the ultra-professional 
librarian, have now arrived at a point where he (or more 
generally she) recognizes the position and work of 
the library as part of the teaching apparatus of th¢ 
college. 
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CATALOGUERS’ AND CLASSIFIERS’ YEAR Book 
NumBer EiGur. 1939. Frontis. Chicago, 
A.L.A. $2.25. 

The Study of classification and cataloguing in the 
United States is very extensive and the Catalog Seétion 
of the American Library Association have now issued 
eight volumes of the papers read at their conferences. 
This volume is quite up to the Standard. One paper 
has a special interest for this country, Miss Ruby E. 
Dare’s “Anonymous Entries in the Catalog of the 
British Museum.”’ ‘The author has used the 1936 
edition of the British Museum Rules and has given 
a detailed Statement of the differences between English 
and American praétice. 


GENERAL. 


ALLEN (Gertrude M.) How to Make a Little 
Speech. A Practical Guide to Speaking in 
Public for the Ordinary Man and Woman. 
Allen & Unwin. 2s net. 

A little book which teaches you how to stand up, 
how to speak up, and still more how to “ shut up.” 
Very useful to the beginner. 

ANDERSON (David) Surveyor’s Trek. Faber. 
10s. 6d. net. 

his is a discursive Story of a journey which Starts 
in Southampton, via the Isle of Wight, and Lagos, to 
Nigeria. It is in short a “surveyor’s trek,” replete with 
map. The country described is not familiar to the 
ordinary reader, and he will find it entertaining as a 
travelogue. 


ANDERSON (Paul L.) The Technique of 


Pictorial Photography. Illus. Lippincott. 


16s. net. 

The very latest developments in American 
photography, amateur and professional. The author 
is already known for works on photography, and the 
present volume was originally planned as a revised 
edition of the authors earlier work, but he found such 
a vast increase in the knowledge of technical processes, 
such an improvement in materials and apparatus, and 
so many new designs of apparatus that his book 
has had to be completely re-written. Part 1. deals with 
\pparatus; Part Il. with Negative Modifications ; 
Part II]. with Printing Methods, and Part IV. with 
Colour. The examples of pictorial photography are 
attractively reproduced in sepia, from prints taken in 
various processes. 


Cutu (Kuo Chin) Peach Path. Methuen. 8s. 


net. 
\ Chinese girl, whose name translated is Mirror 
of Autumn, comes to Europe on her first visit and 


Studies the conditions under which the women of 


various countries live, comparing them with those 
she knows from her own experience in China. Though 
imbued with old-world ideas, she has Startling theories 
about life and how women should live, and dares to 
express them openly. Many will enjoy and profit by 
her call to courage. 
Garrett (Alfred Cope) The Man from Heaven. 
Allen & Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 

\ simple life of Christ based on the best known 
facts from the human Standpoint. Beautifully written 
with refreshing integrity. 


Low (Professor A. M.) Modern Armaments. 
Gifford. 8s. 6d. net. 


An up-to-date description of the weapons now in 
use by the armies, navies and aeries (we borrow the 
last word from the late Mgr. Benson) of the Great 
Powers. The author is well qualified for the task and the 
book will enable the reader to appreciate much more 
fully the news from the various fronts. Again we regret 
the absence of an index. 

LusHINGTON (Franklin) Portrait of a Young 
Man. Faber. 8s. 6d. net. 

Colonel Lushington’s story of himself, from his 
boyhood till his appointment as a young artillery officer 
in the War of rorg. A charming picture of English 
country life before the change which the Great War 
brought. Full of amusing anecdotes and interesting 
experiences. The book is divided into two parts— 
Boyhood and Youth. 

Faber. 


MEREDITH (Anne) 
8s. 6d. net. 

Perhaps better known as Anthony Gilbert, writer 
of deteétive novels, Miss Meredith has here given a 
simple and detailed account of her struggle towards 
fame. From her early days as a typist at thirty shillings 
a week, to her entry into the realms of recognition as 
a novel-writer she describes the experiences of her life 
and a large circle of readers will find interest in her 
truthful and versatile pages. 

Netson Discussion Books. General Editors, 
Dr. Richard Wilson and A. J. J. Ratcliff, 
M.A. Nelson. 2s. 6d. net. 

36 MaGutnness (Olive D.) Environment and 
Heredity. 

The first part of this book provides a scientific 
background for the questions discussed in the latter 
part, notes on the theories and investigations of 
Mendel, Darwin, Lamarck, Galton, Duff, and others, 
being followed by discussions on such subjeéts as the 
Inheritance of Mental Charaéters, Intelligence and 
Social Class, Heredity and Social Affairs, etc. There 
is a glossary and an Index. 
6s; Coutton (G. G.) Studies in Medieval 

Thought. 

Dr. Coulton believes that we may learn many 
lessons and take many warnings from the sayings and 
writings of thinkers of the medieval period, which 
will help to solve our present day political and social 
problems. The book is a brief historical outline of the 
period between the fall of the Roman Empire and the 
Reformation, with special emphasis on the more 
original figures and upon certain subjects such as 
Immortality, Toleration, Bible Exegesis. 
XVII. sums up this brief review of some of the leading 
lines in the thought of our ancestors, and there is a 
short bibliography and index. 

RarcuirF (Nora) [Abridged and Edited by]. 
The Journal of John Wesley. Frontis. 


Nelson. 6s. net. 

Miss Ratcliff has done the world a service by 
abridging and editing the well-known journals of John 
Wesley, which have been printed in many editions. 
Her volume, which extends to nearly 500 pages, 
contains the pith of his teachings and methods, and 
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omits much that might weary the general reader. Hers 
has been no easy task, and the book under review forms 
a worthy Memorial for the bi-centenary of the opening 
at Bristol of the first Methodist ‘‘ room.” It is surprising 
to learn that from a few devoted followers the Society 
has now as many as three million members in Great 
Britain alone. 


SALVATORELLI (Luigi) A Concise History of 
Italy, from Prehistoric Times to Our Own 
Day. Translated by Bernard Miall. Allen 
& Unwin. 21s. net. 

The Story of Italy is told in this volume as well as 
it can be told in such a form and in less than 700 pages. 
The chaotic Middle Ages and the almost still more 
chaotic period from 1789 to the United Italy of the 
middle of the 19th Century, are dealt with admirably 
and concisely. The latter period especially would have 
been much improved by a series of historical maps, 
showing the rapidly changing boundaries of the various 
governments. 


Scorr (Cyril) Man is My Theme. A Study of 
National and Individual Condué. Dakers. 
ros. 6d. net. 

The theme is that Man has never grown up, and 
that his inherent childishness sooner or later tends to 
produce not only disharmony but international struggle. 
The book might well be studied by those who want to 
get a new point of view on Militarism, Nationalism, 
Democracy, Scepticism and Credulity. A complete 
seétion deals with ‘‘ Moronism ”’ in America, and here 
we get a reflection on the present day restlessness and 
love of speed. The book has no Index and its scheme 
meanders from subjeé& to subjeét. 


SmirH (G. Royde) The History of Bradshaw. 
A Centenary Review of the Origin and 
Growth of the Most Famous Guide in the 
World. Illus. Blacklock. 3s. 6d. net. 


For over one hundred years George Bradshaw 
and his successors have registered every train running 
in this country and enabled passengers (when they had 
succeeded in understanding the manifold mysteries of 
** Bradshaw *’) to catch their trains, make their connec- 
tions and arrive at their destinations with the minimum 
of trouble. Now Mr. Royde Smith comes along and 
tells us how the great ‘‘ Guide ’’ was Started, how it 
has developed, how it is printed, and in faé all about 
it. The illustrations and facsimiles are excellent. 


THompson (T.) Lancashire for Me. A Little 
Autobiography. Frontis. Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net. 


This Lancashire author, well-known for his film- 
writing, broadcasting and diale& stories, now writes an 
account of his early days and literary adventures. It 
forms pleasant and interesting reading on such subjeéts 
as Education, Writing, The Theatre, Broadcasting, 
Films, London, Jubilee, Music-Hall, and several 
chapters on his native county, such as The Lancashire 
Scene, More Lancashire, Lancashire Feeding, etc., in 
which he describes the really beautiful scenery to be 
found in parts of Lancashire, and the customs of its 


people. 


Waxias (Graham) Men and Ideas. With a 
Preface by Gilbert Murray. Frontis. Allen 
& Unwin. 8s. 6d. net. 

Graham Wallas, one of the carly props of the 
Fabian Society, the discoverer of Francis Place, and 
Professor of Political Science in the University of 
London, was much more than all these. He was, as 
Prof. Murray says in his Introduétion, “ Curiously free 
from prejudices or rigid orthodoxies.’’ These papers 
reprinted from various sources show him in his relations 
to many problems and prove Prof. Murray’s remark 
to the hilt. 


WHEELER (W. F.) Intermediate Biology. With 
a Foreword by Eric Lucas. Illus. by M. W. 
Maud Jepson. Illus. Heinemann. 15s. net. 

This work is intended in the main for students of 

Biology who are aiming at the Higher Certificate, First 

M.B., and allied examinations, and is designed with 

this end in view. It is dived into seven main seétions 

dealing with Animal Anatomy, Plant Anatomy, 

Cellular Struéture of Organisms, Comparative Physio- 

logy, Development and Reproduétion, Heredity and 

Evolution, and The Organism and its Environment. 

Each seétion commences with a descriptive introduétion 

which the student will find particularly useful. The 

diagramatic drawings are clear and an Appendix deals 
with the laboratory reagents and apparatus required. 

The index appears also to be exhaustive. The work is 

undoubtedly a well-balanced account of living organ- 

isms, and represents a suitable class of text book, the 
idea for which might be extended in other direétions. 


Wot (Louis de) Commonsense Astrology. 


Dakers. 7s. 6d. net. 

A praétical book on how to cast horoscopes and 
the simple way to read the stars, which will interest a 
large circle of readers who more than ever to-day 
would like to know what the trend of events is going to 
bring. But it must in no way be read from a flippant 
point of view. The author has made a serious study 
of his subje& and writes with authority. He devotes a 
chapter to Hitler and gives information as he sees it 
regarding other outstanding personalities of the day. 


FICTION. 


Duncan (Francis) Justice Returns. Jenkins. 
8s. 3d. net. 

This is one of the rapidly moving tales filled with 
murders and narrow escapes that we expeé from Francis 
Duncan. Mr. Justice jumped into the middle of things 
in the Bois de la Cambre and did not get them sorted 
out without a lot of trouble. 

Frazer (Shamus) Goodnight Sweet Ladies. 
Chapman & Hall. 8s. 3d. net. 

The author labels his novel ‘‘ a work of tiétion.” 
Seeing that the ‘ charaéters and situations are wholly 
imaginary,” this seems tautological. It would have 
been nearer the mark to call it a work of satire, for the 
adventures that befall Primrose, her friends and her 
relatives are so bizarre and at times so risqué that 
fortunately it is impossible to take them as holding a 
true mirror up to life. The scenes in the Zoological 
gardens may be mentioned as an example of this. But 
for such readers who like strong meat this book will 
be found clever, witty and entertaining by turns. 
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Morey (Christopher) Kitty Foyle. Faber. 


8s. 3d. net. 

The author, so well known for his psychological 
novel, “ Thunder on the Left ”’ has, in thts new work, 
portrayed—we almost said betrayed—a woman’s soul. 
Every personal thought is here depicted as though it 
had been penned—or should it be pencilled ?—in a 
private diary not meant for other human eyes. Anyway 
we have it—a work of art, since it depiéts an aspe& of 
real life. 

Puittports (Eden) Chorus of 
Methuen. 8s. 3d. net. 

Mr. Phillpotts is a past master of the art of peopling 
village scenes with many varied and living characters. 
Here in his latest novel he has pi€tured a phase of 
village life in which crime and violence play their part 
and at the same time he has shown that, whilst ruffling 
the surface of life, they do not tir up the mud which 
lies at the bottom of the whirlpool. 


Ricuarps (Stella) The Primitive Call. Jenkins. 
8s. 3d. net. 

The setting of this novel is the colourful wilds of 
\rgentina, where Barbara Loring goes to find the man 
she has promised to marry, Felipe Salvatore. On the 
way she is escorted by Esteban Romero, known as the 
Eagle of Rosales, and with him she falls violently in 
love. Intrigue leads to a ruthless gang war and, after 
terrifying experiences, Barbara finds happiness with the 
man she loves. 


Rotre (Diana) Plain Sailin’. Jenkins. 8s. 3d. 
net. 

A humorous novel which tells of Hulkharbour 
Yachting week and how the wife of the pompous sca- 
loving Admiral Sir Wilberforce Blyghters, Bart., R.N. 
(retired), is wheedled into including a Flower Show, 
Ilorse Show, Baby Show and amateur theatricals into 
the imposing annual function. Not only that, but Lady 
Blyghters takes the opportunity of inviting Strange 
vuests to whom she owes hospitality, and the results 
are many complications and uproarious fun. 


Row.aNnD (John) The Spy with the Scar. 
Jenkins. 8s. 3d. net. 


A Story of what might have happened in the carly 
days of the present war. Luckily it didn’t. 


Clowns. 


Srarr (Richard) Gipsy Love. Jenkins. 8s. 3d. 
net. 

Mara lives with the gipsics and Peter Ryan, 
seeing her amongst them, realises that she is not quite 
what she seems, though she is uncouth, illiterate and 
made up so badly that her natural beauty is disguised. 
Peter should have married his girl-friend, Sally, with 
whom he has been friendly since childhood, but instead 
of that Sally finds she has a rival in Mara who turns out 
to be—but that would be telling ! 
Symons (Beryl) Jane Carberry: Detective. 

Jenkins. 8s. 3d. net. 

Jane Carberry was certainly a dete@tive, but as her 
detection was based on her dream of the murder 
involved, the story can hardly be described as a Straight 
dete&tive Story. However, it is good reading and 
quite dramatic. 
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Traut (Peter) Golden Oriole. Methuen. 


8s. 3d. net. 

A Story of a Strange personality, half child half 
woman, whom the reader tries to understand from the 
first page of the book to the last, and in the end perhaps 
fails. The faéts of her life must be taken into account 
for this. Her husband has been crippled in the war of 
1914 and other men have loved her only to be told that 
she will stick to him till his death. The denouement is 
intriguing if not altogether satisfying. 

Vicxers (Roy) Playgirl Wanted. Jenkins. 
8s. 3d. net. 

Wherever Hilary went there was merriment and 
gaiety and even when she becomes involved in political 
intrigue she manages to hold her head up and play the 
game. A Secret Service thriller which will keep its 
readers thoroughly entertained to the end. 


JUVENILE. 
Antmats ALL. Edited by Harper Cory and 


Leslie Barringer. Illus. by W. Neave 
Parker. Nelson. 3s. 6d. net each. 
Corxtit (D. E.) Larry Blackcap. 
Cory (Harper) Vulpes, An English Fox. 


Parmer (Ray) Bombus. The Bumble-Bee. 
Ritson (Lady Kitty) Molly. The New Forest 
Pony. 

A new series, of which the above are the first four, 
giving authoritative information on wild and domesti- 
cated animals, presented in pleasant story-form suitable 
for children from nine to twelve years. Young people 
of this age will enjoy the adventures of Larry the Gull, 
Vulpes the Fox, Molly the Pony, and the busy bumble 
bee, Bombus, and at the same time will learn all about 
their life and habits. Other volumes on Plovers, Cats, 
Ants and Dogs are to be published in the Spring. 
Wren Books. R.T.S. 6d. net each. 

2. Reep (Talbot Baines) The Fifth Form at 
St. Dominic’s. 

3. Varzey (Mrs. De Horne) Pixie O’Shaugh- 
nessy. 

4. WeEsTERMAN (Percy F.) The Treasure of 
the “ San Philipo.” 

5. Gmuson (Major Charles) The Lost City. 

6. Atcockx (Deborah) A Torch in Bohemia. 

Further titles in the first series of modern pocket 
“ sixpennies published for young people. Here in 
good type and paper are unabridged reprints of the 
hoys’ and girls’ classics, at a very popular price. The 
series should be warmly welcomed, providing as it 
does first-class literature for children, at a price within 
he reach of all. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
CITIZENS’ ADVICE NOTES (Colleéted Edition), 
National Council of Social Service. 2s. 6d. net. 

PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


THE LIBRARIAN, March, 1940.—THE LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, March, 1940.—THE 
LIBRARY JOURNAL, February rsth, March rst, 
1940.—MORE BOOKS, March, 1940. 
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